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Art. III. — Recollections of the Peninsula. By the Author 
of Sketches of India. First American from the Second 
London Edition. Philadelphia, 1824. 12mo. pp. 260. 
Carey &. Lea. 

This little book is not so much, Recollections of the Penin- 
sula, as it is recollections of what was done in the peninsula 
between 1809 and the end of the war, by that portion of the 
British army, to which the author was attached. It is an 
amusing and interesting narrative, or collection of narratives, 
confined almost entirely to proceedings within the camp, of 
which it gives near and familiar views. Very little is said 
of (he plans or movements of the entire army ; but instead of 
these we are told, in minute detail, of what the author himself 
saw, did and suffered. Such sketches are, in a good degree, 
new, and afford us often a striking and animated picture of a 
soldier's life, as it is every day passed in the field and before 
the enemy. 

e We bivouacked daily ;' says he, giving an account of the en- 
trance into Spain from Portugal. ' It is a pleasant sight to see a 
column arrive at its halting ground. The camp is generally 
marked out if circumstances allow of it, on the edge of some 
wood, and near a river or stream. The troops are halted in open 
columns, arms piled, picquets and guards paraded and posted, 
and, in two minutes, all appear at home. Some fetch large stones 
to form fire places ; others hurry off with canteens and kettles for 
water, while the wood resounds with the blows of the bill-hook. 
Dispersed, under the more distant trees, you see the officers ; some 
dressing, some arranging a f(.'\v boughs to shelter them by night ; 
others kindling their own fires ; while the most active are seen 
returning from the village, laden with bread, or, from some flocks 
of goats, feeding near us, with a supply of new milk.' p. 42. 

Again he says ; 

' Instructed by our last ypar's wants, our officers now took the 
field very comfortably provided ; many of us were mounted, most 
of us carried tents, and experience having shown us what would be 
really useful, we had, at our leisure, procured and planned many 
little camp conveniences. Myself and my companion had our tent, 
camp table, and stools, palliasses, canteen, &c, and, after our ser- 
vants got accustomed to the life, provided the weather was fair, and 
no especial order of march, or readiness, interfered, our meals 
were prepared and served in bivouacks, the most rude and un- 
frequented, altogether remote from towns or cities, with the greatest 
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regularity, cleanliness, and comfort. A quarter of an hour after 
thf halt of the column, our tent was pitched, kettle boiled, breakfast 
cloth spread, and tea things laid out under some shady tree, the 
goats milked, and we were seated in comfort at our cheerful meal. 
The dinner, too, no great variety in the cookery to be sure, for 
there are but two dishes seen in a camp, namely, soup and bouilli, 
or an Irish stew, but these with rice, pumpkin, tomatas, and a 
bottle of good country wine, left a moderate man little to wish 
for, and nothing to grumble at' pp. 93, 94. 

Another lively account is given of the occupation of Bu- 
cellas. 

' On the thirteenth my regiment again moved to Bucellas. Near 
this town ran the second line of defence, and the post being con- 
sidered highly important, six British battalions were stationed in it 
in reserve. The whole time that we remained here, our line was 
regularly under arms two hours before break of day every morn- 
ing; and when the sun appeared above the horizon, we generally 
manoeuvred for an hour before we were dismissed. For a few 
days on our first ai rival in this quarter, my friend and I pitched 
our tent in the market place. Here I took my meals, but slept 
with my company in a church, in which about two hundred of our 
men were accommodated. The senior officer had the sacristy, the 
next a little chamber recess behind the high altar, and the rest of 
us made ourselves truly comfortable in the large organ loft. I used 
often to lean out of this gallery, and contemplate the strange scene 
below me. How a sober citizen from St Paul's churchyard would 
have stared, to see a serjeant of grenadiers writing his reports on 
the communion table, a fifer lounging at his ease in the pulpit, and 
practising his favorite quick step, and the men dividing and calling 
off their rations of raw beef on tombs of polished marble. Such, 
however, is but too faithful a picture of an every day occurrence 
on actual service.' pp. 123, 124. 

The following is, we apprehend, a strongly marked and 
happy sketch. 

' WV had here [Arroyo] a most amusing specimen of French 
character. In the French column one of the regiments was num- 
bered thirtyfour ; in the British column also the thirtyfourth regi- 
ment led the pursuit, and got quite mixed with the enemy. Several 
of the French officers, as they tendered their swords, embraced the 
officers of the English thirtyfourth, saying, — " Ah, Messieurs, nous 
sommes des freres ; nous sommes du trente-quatrieme regiment tous 
deux." — " Vous etes des braves." — " Les Anglois se battent tou- 
jours avec loyaute, ettraitent bien leurs prisonniers." — "Ah, Mes- 
sieurs, la fortune de la guerre est bien capricieuse." — Under any 
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circumstances, however unfortunate, this people will find some 
method of disarming wrath, courting favor, and softening their 
fate ; they have spirits, too, wonderfully elastic ; and have the 
readiest ingenuity in framing excuses for any disaster, or disgrace, 
which may befall them. I was on duty over the prisoners a few 
days after the affair ; at the close of the day's march a chape! was 
allotted to them for the night, and to have seen them take possess- 
ion of it, one really would have thought that they were still march- 
ing free, and in arms ; they entered it, singing, " Grenadiers, ici ; 
grenadiers, ici" — " Voltigeurs, Ik, la ; voltigeurs, \k, la" — and ran 
tumultously, the grenadiers to the altar, and the voltigeurs to the 
gallery. In ten minutes all were at home, some playing cards, 
some singing, some dancing, here a man was performing punch, 
behind a great coat, with infinite drollery ; there again, quieter men 
were occupied in repairing their clothes, or shoes, while in one part 
of the chapel a self elected orator was addressing a groupe on their 
late capture, in such terms, as, " Messieurs, vous n'etes pas des- 
honores" — " On nous a trompe ; cet espion, cet Espagnol, nous a 
veridu/' " Et comment ! qui vous a dit cela ?" said a rough voice. 
" Monsieur," replied my orator, " vous me permettrez de savoir. 
Je suis de Paris meme, et je connois la guerre.'' This speech was 
highly approved ; for several vociferated — " Ah ! oui, il a raison ; 
nous avons ete vendus par ce vilain espion." " Nous aurions 
battu les Anglois dans une affaire rangee, mais certainement," said 
my little Parisian ; and just then the rations making their appear- 
ance, they all hurried to the , door, and singing some song, the 
chorus of which was " Bonne soupe, bonne soupe," they eagerly 
took their meat, and set about preparing it.' pp. 174, 175. 

Another sketch of a similar kind, and no less spirited, is to 
be found at pp. 136 — 7, giving an account of an amusing in- 
terview with some French officers on the banks of the Tagus, 
where Wellington so long held his enemy at bay, and where 
the two armies, when it happened, had been quietly watching 
each other nearly three months. 

' About the middle of February, as I was one day walking by 
the river side with three or four companions, we observed an un- 
usual crowd on the opposite bank, and several French officers. 
They saluted us, with a " Bon jour, Messieurs ;" and we soon fell 
into conversation. They were exceedingly courteous. They spoke 
in the highest terms of Romana, who had lately died, calling him 
" Le seul general Espagnol digne de son grade." They asked 
after Lord Wellington ; saying he had done wonders with the 
Portuguese, and praising him greatly for his conduct of the cam- 
paign. They next inquired if our king was not dead ; and on 
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our replying that he was not, one of them spoke, but inaudibly ; 
another, in a louder voice, repeated " Le general dit, que tout le 
monde aime votre Roi George, qu'il a ete bon pere de famille, et 
bon pere de son peuple." We were thus, at once, let into the rank 
of one of their party, and not a little delighted at the manner in 
which they had spoken of our excellent and unfortunate sovereign. 
A great deal of good humor prevailed ; we quizzed each other 
freely. They asked us how we liked bacallao and aceite, instead 
of English roast beef r and we, what they did at Santarem without 
the restaurateurs, cafes, and salles de spectacle of their dear Paris? 
They replied, laughing, that they had a theatre ; and asked us to 
come over, and witness the performance of that evening, which 
would be, "L'Entree des Francois dans Lisbonne." A friend of 
mine most readily replied, that he recommended to them " La 
repetition d'une nouvelle piece, 'La Fuite des Francois.'" They 
burst into a lone, loud, and general laugh ; — the joke was too good, 
too home. Their general, however, did not think it wise to remain 
longer; but he pulled off his hat, and wishing us good day with 
perfect good humor, went up the hill, and the group immediately 
dispersed.' pp. 136 — 138. 

We wili add but one more extract, and that is of the 
French army as it appeared before and after the battle of 
Buzuco. 

'On the twentysixth we again moved, and fording the Mondego, 
climbed the lofty Sierra de Buzaco, and found ourselves on the 
right of Wellington's army, and in order of battle. Our position 
extended nearly eight miles along this mountainous and rocky 
ridge, and the ground on which we formed inclining with a slope 
to our own rear, most admirably concealed both the disposition 
and the numbers of our force. My regiment had no sooner piled 
arms, than { walked to the verge of the mountain on which we lay, 
in the hope that 1 might discover something of the enemy. Little, 
however, was f prepared for the magnificent scene which burst on 
my astonished sight. Far as the eye could stretch, the glittering 
ol sieel, and clouds of dust raised by cavalry and artillery, pro- 
claimed the march of a countless army ; while, immediately below 
me, at the feet of those precipitous heights, on which I stood, their 
picouets were already posted ; thousands of them were already 
hailed in their bivouacks, and column too after column, arriving in 
quick succession, reposed upon the ground allotted to them, and 
swelled the black and enormous masses. The numbers of the 
enemy were, at the lowest calculation, seventy five thousand, and 
their host formed in three distinct and heavy columns ; while to the 
rear of their left, at a more considerable distance, you might see a 
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large encampment of their cavalry, and the whole country behind 
them seemed covered with their train, their ambulance, and their 
commissariat. This, then, was a French arm}' ; here lay, before 
me, the men who had once, for nearly two years, kept the whole 
coast of England in alarm ; who had conquered Italy, overrun 
Austria, shouted victory on the plains of Austerlitz, and humbled, 
in one day, the power, the pride, and the martial renown of 
Prussia, on the field of Jena. Tomorrow, methought, 1 may, for 
the first time, hear the din of battle, behold the work of slaughter, 
share the honors of a hard fought field, or be numbered with the 
slain. I returned slowly to the line ; and, after an evening passed 
in very interesting and animated conversation, though we had 
neither baggage nor fires, we lay down, rolled in our cloaks, and 
with the stony surface of the mountain for our bed, and the sky 
for our canopy, slept or thought away the night. Two hours 
before break of day, the line was under arms ; but the two hours 
glided by rapidly and silently. At last, just as the day dawned, 
a few distant shots were heard on our left, and were soon followed 
by the discharge of cannon, and the quick, heavy, and continued 
roll of musketry. We received orders to move, and support the 
troops attacked ; the whole of Hill's corps, amounting to fourteen 
thousand men, was thrown into open column, and moved to its left 
in steady double quick, and in the highest order. 

' When within about a furlong of one of the points of attack, 
from which the enemy was just turn driven by the seventyfourth 
regiment, I cast my eye back to see if I could discover the rear of 
our divisions ; eleven thousand men were following ; all in sight, 
all in open column, all rapidly advancing in double quick time. 
No one, but a soldier, can picture to himself such a sight ; and it 
is, even for him, a rare and a grand one. It certainly must have 
had a very strong effect on such of the enemy as, from the summit 
of the ridge, which they had most intrepidly ascended, beheld it, 
and who, ignorant of Hill's presence, thought they had been attack- 
ing the extreme of the British right. We were halted exactly in 
rear of that spot, from which the seventyfourth regiment, having 
just repulsed a column, was retiring in line, with the most beautiful 
regularity, its colors all torn with shot. Here a few shells flew 
harmlessly over our line, but we had not the honor of being en- 
gaged. The first wounded man I ever beheld in the field was 
carried past me, at this moment ; he was a fine young Englishman, 
in the Portuguese service, and lay helplessly in a blanket, with 
both his legs shattered by cannon shot. He looked p.ile, and big 
drops of perspiration stood on his manly forehead ; but he spoke 
not — his agony appeared unutterable. I secretly wished him death; 
a mercy, I believe, that was not very long withheld. About this 
time, Lord Wellington, with a numerous staff, galloped up, and 
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delivered his orders to General Hill, immediately in front of our 
corps ; I therefore distinctly overheard him. " If they attempt 
this point again, Hill, you will give them a volley, and charge 
bayonets ; but don't let your people follow them too far down the 
hill." I was particularly struck with the style of this order, so 
decided, so manly, and breathing no doubt as to the repulse of any 
attack ; it-confirmed confidence. Lord Wellington's simplicity of 
manner in the delivery of orders, and in command, is quite that of 
an able man. He has nothing of the truncheon about him ; no- 
thing full mouthed, important, or fussy ; his orders, on the field, 
are all short, quick, clear, and to the purpose. The French, how- 
ever, never moved us throughout the day ; their two desperate 
assaults had been successfully repelled, and their loss, as compared 
to ours, exceedingly severe. From the ridge, in front of our present 
ground, we could see them far better than the evening before ; 
arms, appointments, uniforms, were all distinguishable. They 
occupied themselves in removing their wounded from the foot of 
our position ; but as none of their troops broke up, it was generally 
concluded that they would renew their attacks on the morrow. In 
the course of the day, our men went down to a small brook, which 
flowed between the opposing armies, for water ; and French and 
English soldiers might be seen drinking out of the same narrow 
stream, and even leaning over to shake hands with each other. 
One private, of my own regiment, actually exchanged forage caps 
with a soldier of the enemy, as a token of regard and good will. 
Such courtesies, if they do not disguise, at least soften the horrid 
features of war ; and it is thus we learn to reconcile our minds to 
scenes of blood and carnage. Towards sunset, our picquets were 
sent down the hill, and I plainly saw them posted among the 
corpses of those, who had fallen in the morning. Nothing, how- 
ever, immediately near us, presented the idea of recent slaughter ; 
for the loss, on our side, was so partial, and considering the extent 
of our line, so trifling, that there was little, if any, vestige of it ; not 
so the enemy ; but as they suffered principally on their retreat 
down the hill, their slain lay towards the bottom of it ; from 
whence, indeed, they had been removing their wounded. 

' The view of the enemy's camp by night far exceeded, in 
grandeur, its imposing aspect by day. Innumerable and brilliant 
fires illuminated all the country spread below us ; while they yet 
flamed brightly, the shadowy figures of men and horses, and the 
glittering piles of arms were all visible. Here and there, indeed, 
the view was interrupted by a few dark patches of black fir, which, 
by a gloomy contrast, heightened the effect of the picture ; but, 
long after the flames expired, the red embers still emitted the most 
rich and glowing rays, and seemed, like stars, to gem the dark 

vol. xxi. — no. 48. 8 
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bosom of the earth, conveying the sublime ideas of a firmament 
spread beneath our feet.' pp. 107 — 112. 

Occasionally the author gives us picturesque descriptions of 
the scenery and manners he found in Spain ; but when he is 
on these portions of his work, he indulges himself in an affect- 
ation of sentimental, fine writing, which is remarkably mis- 
placed in the midst of the stirring adventures of a soldier's 
life. This sentimentality is, indeed, the principal and pro- 
minent fault of the work, and may be sufficiently offensive to 
some persons to induce them to throw it down altogether ; 
but, for ourselves, we think it is redeemed by the happy 
sketches it gives of what belongs to actual service, — of an 
officer's life in the midst of his soldiers, in his tent, in his 
bivouack, in quarters, and before the enemy. 

We wish, however, that he had spoken oftener and more 
at large of the Spanish national character, as it was exhibited 
to him amidst the various fortunes of the war of the pen- 
insula, when it was brought out in so many ways. This 
character is, undoubtedly, one of the most strongly marked, 
and, in some of its appearances, the most picturesque in 
Europe ; little known abroad, and often very wrongly esti- 
mated. We had once intended to give sketches of it, as far as 
it is exhibited in popular amusements, which, in all countries, 
and especially under despotic governments, are among its most 
prominent indications. But the subject proved too extensive, 
and we reluctantly abandoned it. 

As, however, our recollections of the Spanish character 
have been revived by the little work, we have just noticed, 
we have thought we would endeavor to give some impression 
of the two most popular amusements in Spain, amusements 
which are undoubtedly, as characteristic of the nation as any 
thing in modern Europe. We refer to their public walks, 
and to their bull fights ; and select the Prado, or great public 
walk at Madrid, and the Madrid bull fights, both because 
they are the most characteristic and splendid of any in the 
country, and because no attempt has been made to describe 
them which can be considered, in any good degree, suc- 
cessful.* 

*We ought, perhaps, to except Blanco White's description of the bull fights 
of Seville ; but these are quite different from the festivals at Madrid, and 
much less splendid. 
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The Prado of xMadrid is, both to Spaniards and strangers, 
a source of inexhaustible amusement. As a public walk, it 
is one of the finest within the walls of any European city, 
finer, in most respects, than either the Tuilleries at Paris, or 
the Chiaja at Naples. It begins at the gate of Atocha, and 
passing the magnificent entrance of Alcala, extends round to 
the gate and convent of the Recoletos, following the limits of 
the city. Anciently it was an uneven meadow or field, as its 
name, like that of the Prater at Vienna, derived from the 
Latin, prelum, plainly shows ; and, while it was in this con- 
dition, it was famous as the scene of most of the plots, duels, 
murders, and intrigues of the city, as is, at once, seen in 
the old plays and ballads. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the last century, when the adjacent palace of the 
Buen Retiro rose to great favor, that Charles the Third 
levelled it, planted it with trees, and made it the beautiful 
walk it now is 

On entering it from the gate of Alcala, or rather from the 
street of the same name, the stranger finds himself in the 
midst of a superb, wide opening, called the saloon ; on the 
eight hand of which is a double walk, and on the left, first a 
broad drive for the carriages, wide enough for four or five to 
pass abreast, and afterwards another double walk ; the whole 
ornamented with three fine fountains and eight rows of trees, 
statues, and marble seats. During the forenoon and nearly 
the whole of the afternoon, in the fine season, no part of the 
city is so silent and deserted as this ; and yet when the heat 
will permit, it is a spot, which, of all others in Madrid, is most 
attractive by its freshness, its solitude, and its shade. Be- 
tween five and six o'clock, the whole Prado is carefully 
watered, to prevent the dust, which would otherwise be in- 
tolerable, in a city where rain is very rare in the summer 
season. Just before sunset the carriages of all Madrid, and 
a great proportion of the population of the city begin to 
appear ; and about half an hour after sunset, the exhibition 
is in its greatest splendor. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. In the vast space appropriated to the carriages and 
horsemen, two rows of coaches, forming one unbroken line, 
move, at a slow walk, up and down on each side, as they do 
in the Corso of Rome during the carnival, prevented by 
their own multitude from advancing any faster ; while the 
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king, the infantas, and the royal family, with their guards, 
dash up and down in the midst, at a full trot, in a space kept 
open for them, and compel every hody on foot to be un- 
covered, and every body in a carriage to stop, and, however 
awkward the manoeuvre may be, to stand up. But such 
equipages can be found in no other part of Christendom, 
such a motley confusion, or such a strange and incongruous 
variety ; for the fashions of at least three centuries are con- 
founded so completely, that it is often difficult to tell to which 
the different parts belong, and impossible to conjecture how 
they have been thus brought together. First, perhaps, comes 
along a beautiful coupee, such as might be ventured at the 
exhibition of Longchamp, or in Hyde Park, but drawn with 
difficulty by two worn out mules, attached to it by ropes, and 
with a postilion who looks as if he had come down un- 
changed, from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Next 
follows a gothic looking chariot, without springs, covered 
with antique carving and gilding, but with two fine Andalusian 
steeds, who are kept with difficulty in the grave and measured 
pace prescribed to all, while, behind the vast machine, stands 
a light chasseur of the newest pattern, with his feathered 
chapeau de bras stuck affectedly under his arm. After this 
comes, perhaps, a broken down, dirty modern coach, painted 
on its pannels with all four footed and creeping things, and 
seeming almost covered over with laced lacqueys ; and finally 
follows some ambassador's splendid parade barouche, which 
makes all the rest look dim and mean. But amusing as is 
the procession, which is thus brought together in the Prado, 
partly by the vanity of the nobility, who have hardly any 
opportunity except this to show themselves, but chiefly be- 
cause there is no other drive in Madrid or its neighborhood, 
it should still be remembered, that the prevalent custom of 
using mules instead of horses, which extends even to the 
royal family, and the great proportion of antiquated, grotesque 
carriages, covered with all forms of vulgar painting and gild- 
ing, prevent this part of the exhibition from being little else 
besides amusing to a foreigner. 

The exhibition on foot, however, in the saloon, and in the 
walks adjacent to it, is altogether different. The greater 
part of the persons, who constitute it, are women ; and the na- 
tional costume for them, which all are compelled to observe. 
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from the highest to the lowest, the moment they appear 
abroad, except in a carriage, is so singularly adapted to pro- 
duce a picturesque effect, and by its uniformity, to conceal 
any negligence in the dress of an individual, that a collection 
of Spanish women in the national costume, though taken from 
all classes, often resembles the groups, that are carefully and 
fancifully collected in the ballet of a grand opera to produce 
a stage effect. But this effect is nowhere so strikingly pro- 
duced, as in the Prado of Madrid, where, above all others, 
the Spanish women delight to resort, and where their peculiar 
dress and manners can be best exhibited. The show they 
make here, is, indeed, altogether unique. Their dark 
basquiha so sets off their passiona'e physiognomy, and full, 
piercing eyes ; there is such grace and coquetry in all their 
movements, in their manner of wearing and flirting their beau- 
tiful veils, and of beckoning a salutation to their acquaintance 
with their fans, as well as in the neatness and skill with which 
they dress every part of their persons, and particularly their 
feet, that every time a stranger sees this vast crowd of the 
Prado, mingled with the great number of the officers of the 
royal guard, who are always there in their showy uniforms, 
and the still greater number of monks and priests, in their 
dark, severe costumes, he must be persuaded anew, that it 
is the most beautiful moving panorama the world can afford. 
At about three quarters of an hour after sunset, when the 
crowd is the greatest, the bell of the neighboring convent 
tolls for the angelus, or evening prayer, and the long line 
of carriages stops as if by magic, while every body on foot 
becomes instantly fixed as a statue, and prays, or seems to 
pray, in perfect silence. The effect is very striking ; for the 
whole of this immense crowd, which an instant before sent 
up a murmur like the chafing of the distant ocean, is now as 
still as the earth beneath its feet ; but in a moment afterwards, 
the busy hum and movement begin again, and all goes on as 
gaily as before. By eight or nine o'clock, however, even in 
midsummer, the multitude begins to melt away, and at ten 
none but the ordinary passengers are met there ; except that 
sometimes, during the extreme heats, little parties are formed, 
that send for refreshments and music, and protract their gay 
evening, on the borders of one of the fountains, until mid- 
night. 
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The great amusement, however ; the national and prevail- 
ing amusement ; the amusement that swallows up all the rest, 
is the Fiestas de Toros, — the bull feasts, or bull fights. It is 
purely and exclusively Spanish :* and the passion with which 
it is sought by all classes, and with which it seems always to 
have been sought in Spain, is inconceivable to one who has 
not witnessed it, and would be incredible upon common testi- 
mony, if we had not the histories of the gladiators and the 
circensia to confirm it. Nothing has been written about the 
history of the bull fights, and very little can probably now be 
learnt of their origin. They do not seem to have come from 
the Romans, or to have much resembled the bull fights Caesar 
introduced at Rome, which were probably taken from the 
contests, that were so famous in Larissa, and which must have 
continued very late, since they are mentioned by Heliodorus 
in his ^Ethiopica. The first intimations we have chanced to 
meet of Spanish bull fights, are in (he Chronicle of the Cid, 
the oldest Spanish chronicle extant, which numbers them 
among the merry makings at the wedding of the Cid's daugh- 
ters, which happened in the eleventh century. The General 
Chronicle of Spain, that rich mine, from which so many of 
the best materials for Spanish poetry and history have been 
alike drawn, says incidentally, that they were among the 
amusements in SaldaRa, on the wedding of Alfonso the 
Seventh, of Castille, in 1124. A century later, the passion 
for them had become so decided, that Alfonso the Wise, in 
his famous laws called the Partidas, 1256 — 1263, found it 
necessary particularly to forbid prelates from indulging in 
them, though it is now an amusement at which an ecclesiastic 
would think it indecent to be present. At the marriage of 
John the Second, in 1418, they were remarked for their 
splendor, and Manrique the poet, who lived in the latter part 
of that century, speaks of their great fame in his time. 

*Bull fights have been held, we believe, in Bayonne, and certainly in the 
remains of the Roman amphitheatre at INisines ;" but this is owing, in both 
instances, to the immediate neighborhood of Spain, and the influence of 
Spanish manners; and, in each, they have been clumsily conducted, and had 
little success. In the middle ages," too, we have some notices of bull fights, 
the most remarkable of which is described by Gibbon, c. 72, and took place 
in the Coliseum, September 3, 1332, when eighteen knights were killed, 
obviously for want of practice in the art. Except these, however, we believe 
all other bull fights, of which we read, should be called bull baitings, and have 
no resemblance to the Spanish. 
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From this period till the age of Philip the Third, was the 
most splendid epoch of the bull fights, for they were common 
throughout Spain, both among Moors and Christians ; and 
the persous, who fought on all the great public festivals and 
rejoicings, were cavaliers and noblemen of distinction. In- 
deed, it was now so high an accomplishment, that it was 
praise enough to say of any one, as Roxas, in one of his 
plays, makes a prime minister say to his king, of a subject 
he recommends to great favor, that he is 

' So brave, 
That with his single arm, he overthrows 
The leader of the herd.' 

The poetry of this period, too, especially their beautifully wild 
national ballads, is full of the bull fights in Seville, Ocampo, 
Medina Cceli, &c, where Moors and Christians often joined m 
the same festival, and it was so truly one of the accomplish- 
ments of a good knight, that even the kings themselves prac- 
tised it. Isabella, however, to whose patronage we owe the 
discovery of America, declared herself entirely opposed to 
them in her kingdom of Arragon, though still, at the same 
time she expresses her horror at their cruelties 'in a letter 
to her confessor, which is still extant, and is, perhaps, the 
earliest record of an unlimited condemnation of the amuse- 
ment in Spain, she acknowledges they are so passionately 
loved by her people, that she does not venture to prohibit 
them. Her personal opinion and feelings, however, probably 
produced little effect at the time, and were certainly soon 
forgotten. Her grandson, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, as 
old Sandoval relates with pedantic minuteness in his history, 
killed a bull with his own hand in fair battle, at the games 
given in Vailadolid, in honor of the birth of Philip the Second. 
Philip the Second, we believe, sometimes relaxed from his 
gloomy severities to join ir. them ; Philip the Third certainly 
did ; and Pizarro, the bloody conqueror of South America, 
was the most famous bull fighter of his time. 

From the remotest period, too, the bull fights had been 
made a part of the great religious ceremonies and festivals of 
the country ; and in the general splendor of all exhibitions in 
Spain, during the seventeenth century, they maintained their 
relative importance. At the great public and popular re- 
joicings, held on the canonization of San Isidro of Madrid, 
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San Ignacio, San Xavier, and Santa Teresa, we are told that 
above three hundred bulls were killed, but these seem to have 
been the last exhibitions held in the capital, with such pomp 
and prodigality. Soon afterwards, the Bourbon dynasty came 
upon the Spanish throne, and brought manners and feelings, 
on such points, different from those of the Austrian family, 
which had preceded it. Under this new administration of 
Spain, therefore, the spirit of the arena for a long time de- 
clined, and the art of bull fighting seemed to be gradually 
passing out of the list of chivalrous accomplishments. Still, 
in 1725, there was a Count Pinto, who was distinguished in 
them ; in 1750-55 a gentleman attached to the Court, and 
grandfather of Moratin, the admirable comic writer, now 
alive, used to play as an amateur ; and in 1818, Don Pedro 
Romero, a person of family and consequence, repeatedly ap- 
peared in the arena of Madrid, from mere passion for the 
amusement. 

In Andalusia, the nobility have private bull fights at their 
country seats, in which they take part themselves; and in the 
city of Seville there was, seven years ago, a Viscount Miranda, 
the head of an old and rich farniiy, who used to be seen in 
the streets daily in the dress of a bull fighter, and who, in the am- 
phitheatre, if the animal proved uncommonly brave, was often 
tumultously called for by the populace, and always obeyed. 

As a general remark, however, the bull fights rather strug- 
gled for their existence in Spain, during the latter half of the 
last century. Charles the Third, the wisest of the Bourbon 
dynasty, forbade them altogether ; Charles the Fourth, the 
weakest of his race, restored them ; but vexed at a personal 
insult, offered to him in the arena, forbade them anew in 1805 ; 
Joseph Bonaparte reestablished them among other expedients 
to obtain popular favor ; and the Cortes continued them 
for the same reason. On the return of Ferdinand in 1814, 
it was contemplated again to abolish them; but the people 
were found so passionately attached to them, that it was con- 
sidered most prudent to let them go on ; and within a few 
years, this passion has so completely possessed the whole royal 
family, that the king and the infantas, not content with the pub- 
lic exhibition, which they never miss, and most munificently 
support, have begun to have private lenten entertainments 
of bull fights, at which noblemen enter the lists ; so that they 
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seem now to be more firmly established and in greater favor, 
than they have been since the extinction of the Austrian 
family. Hedeunt Saturnia regno.. 

The bull fights probably had their origin in the habit of 
hunting the animal wild. Afterwards, we find they were prac- 
tised outside of the cities, where the bulls, previously caught 
and partially prepared and exasperated, were let loose into 
the open plains. John the Second, 1407 — 1454, the first pa- 
tron of letters, who ever sat on the throne of Castile, was also 
the first who brought bull fights within the walls of the cities, 
and established them in the public squares, where the animals 
were easily confined within a small space, and could be con- 
veniently and safely seen by a greater number of persons. 
Philip the Third, in 1619, first opened thern in the Plaza May- 
or, or great square of Madrid, which he arranged expressly for 
this purpose. Hence we read continually in the old ballads 
and chronicles, that the knight came under the balcony of his 
mistress, and received a scarf, a token, or a smile, for the 
spectators were placed in the balconies and windows of the 
houses round the squares, upon stages and scaffoldings, and 
on the roofs and chimneys ; and the bull was kept in by a line 
of lancers, who filled all the openings into the square, and 
presented their pikes to him whenever he approached them. 
The one, on whose lance he ran, received him as a reward for 
not blenching; but the bull rarely had courage to attempt so 
formidable an array, though he sometimes ventured with suc- 
cess, for there is a grave sonnet of Lope de Vega addressed 
to a bull, that broke the German guard and escaped. 

All this, however, was ill arranged, awkward, and danger- 
ous; few could see the spectacle well ; and accidents occurred 
very often. At last, therefore, in 1684, a regular amphitheatre, 
in the Roman form, was built Tor the city of Madrid, capable 
of containing fourteen thousand persons, and others were soon 
afterwards built in other parts of Spain ; but still these am- 
phitheatres are everywhere called Plazas de Toros, as much 
as if the festival were still held in the public squares. The 
one at Madrid, it is curious enough to know, stands on the very 
spot, where the Inquisition before had its Brasero to burn 
■lews and heretics, so that its arena, like that of the Colosceum, 
covers the ashes of many a martyr and confessor. In this 
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amphitheatre, which is outside the gate of Alcala, the bull 
fights have been held ever since, except at great royal festivals, 
when it is thought more becoming the magnificence of the 
occasion to return to the great public square. 

They take place only in summer, and during the season 
when the heat is not extreme, though certainly when, in Ma- 
drid, it is excessive, for they are omitted only during August 
and a small part of July and September. They happen 
always on Mouday,and are given both morning and afternoon; 
in the morning with six, and the afternoon with eight bulls ; 
but each part of the day, if the royal family be present, which 
now rarely fails, the people demand an extra victim, and it is 
uniformly granted. 

Great preparations are made long beforehand. Fine bulls 
are collected from all parts of the kingdom, and pasttned a 
few miles from Madrid ; the best and fiercest coming from 
La Mancha, Navarre, and Andalusia. Two days before the 
festival they are driven in, to the great dismay of any person 
who may chance to be on the road, for they do not always 
treat those they meet as civilly as they did Don Quixote near 
Saragossa. On their arrival, they are shut up in a pasture near 
the amphitheatre, and on Sunday evening vast crowds of the 
common people go out to see them, as if it were a great show, 
and amuse themselves in speculating, with much shrewdness 
and humor, on the different degrees of courage and skill the 
different victims will exhibit in the arena. 

At length the long desired day arrives, and, for all pur- 
poses of business, Madrid is like a protestant Sunday. The 
whole city throngs to the circus, or at least the whole of that 
floating population, which gives life to the streets and shops. 
Fourteen thousand can obtain admission, but many more re- 
main waiting on the outside, merely to hear and repeat the 
shouts and stories that come from within. The amphitheatre 
itself is built of wood, but almost precisely like the Roman, 
except that, round its top is a row of covered boxes, in which 
the principal persons sit, instead of sitting below, near what 
was anciently called the podium. Those, who have fixed 
places, are admitted in the same way they were admitted at 
the Colosoeum, by a ticket indicating the door where they 
are to enter, and the bench on which their seat is reserved ; 
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but those who have no fixed places, that is, the poorer classes, 
go very early, at six or seven o'clock in the morning, to con- 
tend for the best to which they obtain access. 

In going down the broad and magnificent street of Alcala, 
which is generally empty and silent, till the hour for the Prado 
arrives, it is found, even at eight or nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, filled with a noisy crowd of grandees in their awkward, 
clumsy coaches ; of the middling classes in rattling heavy 
cabriolets, and calesinas, and the poorer inhabitants on foot 
jostling one another in their haste, to obtain an early admit- 
tance. The crowd continually thickens, until, round the 
amphitheatre, it often becomes a press. The passages and 
galleries are dark and inconvenient ; a stranger feels almost 
discouraged in passing through them ; but when his disap- 
pointment is greatest, in an instant, he emerges into the inner 
circle of the amphitheatre. The show, that is then so suddenly 
opened upon hin., is beautiful and imposing beyond all names 
of beauty and grandeur ; for what is there so splendid and 
so animating as a vast multitude in a picturesque costume, 
gracefully disposed ; and what is there so graceful in its dis- 
position as this very same form of the amphitheatre, with one 
row rising gradually above another ; not bringing with it ideas 
of emptiness and desolation, like the ruins of Verona or 
Capua, but thronged in every part with an eager, impatient 
population, animated through all its ranks by one thought, one 
feeling, one burning passion ? 

The clock strikes ten, and, punctual to an instant, because 
the people, which truly feels the power of a people today, as 
it did in the spectacles and games of Constantinople, long 
after such free feeling was elsewhere entirely subdued,— 
punctual to an instant, the Corregidor, who is the chief police 
officer of the city, enters on a superb horse, richly caparison- 
ed, but himself dressed in a suit of plain black velvet, and 
followed by four officers of justice ; and making his way 
through the crowd that still fills the arena, advances respect- 
fully to the royal box and stops beneath it. There the royal 
permission to celebrate the festival is solemnly given, by 
throwing down to him a key to open the enclosure contain- 
ing the victims, after which he rides slowly round the amphi- 
theatre, to drive out the multitude, stopping before each of 
its four entrances, which he causes to be closed and fastened, 
and going out at the last himself. 
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Five alguazils now come in on foot to see if all be quiet, 
and examine the whole arena ; but as they are the lowest 
officers of justice, and its executioners, the populace usually 
begins the exercise of its prerogatives for the day, by hissing 
and hooting them out. When they are gone, two of the gates 
of the arena are opened, and a number of bulls are driven 
across and out again, that all may see before hand how fitly 
the games have been furnished. But from this moment the 
barbarities of the festival commence, for as soon as these 
devoted animals arrive in the stalls where they are kept, an 
iron barb, or spike, with a ribbon attached to it, whose color 
indicates the province from which its bearer comes, is driven 
in between the shoulders of each bull ; and it may serve as 
an indication of the state of manners at court, to know, that 
the wife of the Infante Don Carlos has often boasted, that 
she sometimes amused herself with driving in those very 
irons, whose chief object is to exasperate the victim by the 
torments they inflict. 

In the meantime, while measures are taking to excite the 
bulls to the necessary degree of ferocity, which is plainly 
enough announced to the eager crowd without, by their en- 
raged bellowings, the Corregidor comes in leading two of the 
Picadors, or those who fight on horseback, and places them 
on each side of the gate by which the bulls must enter. 
These Picadors, it should be noted, like all who mingle in 
the games, first confess themselves, in a chapel built and 
consecrated for the purpose in the grounds of the amphi- 
theatre, where the sacred tapers are kept constantly burning, 
and a priest and the host constantly ready to administer the 
sacrament, and extreme unction, to any who may be mortally 
wounded, — a practice singularly characteristic of that union 
of gross superstition with vulgar guilt and brutality, which is 
often found among the banditti and smugglers of Spain, and 
of which very striking descriptions are given in many works 
of Spanish fiction ; but especially in the tale of the Jealous 
Estremadurian, by Cervantes. 

But to return to the games ; the Corregidor, after having 
placed the two men on horseback at their posts, gallops out ; 
but returns an instant afterwards with a key, which he gives 
to the keeper of the gate by which the bull must enter, with 
permission to open it ; and then hastens out again for the 
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last time, humbly saluting the royal box, in sign of having 
fulfilled all his duties. Thus far, the splendor of the cere- 
monies, the animation of the crowd, composed more than 
half of women in their picturesque national costume, and the 
grand effect of a compact mass of fourteen thousand people, 
the whole of which can be taken in at one single glance, 
make the hull fights, probably, the most exciting and imposing 
spectacle of modern times. 

The festival, as it is called, now begins in earnest. A 
signal is given from the royal box ; a flourish of trumpets 
instantly follows, accompanied by the shouts of the whole 
multitude within and without the amphitheatre ; the doors 
of the den, where the bull is confined, spring open, and he 
bounds into the arena, goaded to fury by the iron driven in 
between his shoulders. Sometimes he makes an instant and 
furious attack on one of the Picadors ; sometimes he hesitates 
a moment, startled at the shouts of the crowd ; and sometimes 
he pauses in the centre with an air of coolness and dignity, 
as if he were not insensible to the ignominy of his persecution. 
The two Picadors* begin the attack. Like all who fig-bt in 
the games, they are very fancifully and very richly dressed 
in the ancient Andalusian costume, which is partly of Arabic 
origin, and displays their fine persons to great advantage. It 
may in some respects be called a splendid dress, and the 
people are greatly offended at the smallest want of exactness 
or show, in this ancient national costume, to which they are 
greatly attached ; and to which, indeed, they associate some 
of the fondest recollections of their earlier greatness. 

These Picadors are always mounted on horseback, with 
peculiar saddles, resembling the Mameluke saddles, and with 
stirrups that cover nearly the whole foot ; but, except a very 
imperfect protection for their legs, their whole persons are 
exposed, and they have nolhing to defend themselves but a 
long pole called a garrocha, at whose extremity a sharp spear 
point is fixed ; but so guarded, that it cannot enter above an 
inch and a quarter. One Picador only can maintain the 
contest at a time, and the bull must attack him, and not he 
the bull, or else, as in all other cases of the combat, very 

* It is somewhat curious, that Centaur and Picador should have substantially 
ilu! same meaning; since Centaur is derived from kcvtciv to.vqovs. 
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great risk is run. The Picador endeavors, therefore, to place 
himself in front of the victim, but a little to the left hand ; 
and the moment the bull sees him in a threatening position, 
he stoops his head for a blow, shuts his eyes instinctively, 
and runs in full career at his adversary. The horseman, at 
the same moment, advances to meet him ; turns his horse, by 
a slight motion of the bridle hand, to the left, in order to 
receive the attack on his own right ; and then endeavors to 
strike the bull about the shoulder, where, if the blow takes 
good effect, it is sufficient to push him quite off to the right, 
and wound him so severely as to make il almost impossible 
he should still urge his attack. If all this succeeds, as it 
generally does, the Picador puts spurs to his horse, gallops 
triumphantly to the opposite side of the arena, and then re- 
turns to meet another assault. If, however, the blow is ill 
struck, or if the bull has the courage still to press on, he 
comes of course within the spear point of his enemy, who 
being now without defence, his horse must inevitably be 
wounded or killed on the spot. This is necessarily a mo- 
ment of great apparent danger ; for the rider falls, of course, 
with his horse, and for an instant is at the mercy of the 
enraged animal he has so cruelly provoked. Accidents, 
however, as they are called, are commonly prevented in 
this, as in all cases during the combat, by a simple but very 
ingenious contrivance. In the arena and in a passage or 
space that runs quite round it, and is separated from it by a 
barrier about five feet high, are stationed, perhaps, a dozen 
men on foot, with large pieces of cloth, several yards long, 
generally scarlet or blue, and called capas, because they 
were originally the cloaks of the combatants. Two or three 
of these persons, the instant there is any danger to the Pica- 
dor, hasten towards the contest completely unarmed, and 
even come quite near the bull, and play and shake these 
cloaks before his eyes. He, at once, leaves his object, 
however great may be his fury, and from an instinct of his 
nature, follows the color that has dazzled him. The person 
who carries the cloak he pursues, lets it fall, and the bull 
generally stops and tears it with his feet and horns ; but if he 
advances, the dexterous individual who has deluded him and 
drawn him away, springs over the barrier into the passage 
way, and is safe. Sometimes, indeed, the exasperated ani- 
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mal is of force sufficient to leap this barrier, and pursue his 
enemy into the space immediately below the lowest row of 
the spectators. A bull of great power and ferocity has been 
known to do this repeatedly. But there is no danger from 
it, for those who are in the passage have merely to spring 
back into the arena, where their enemy can follow them only 
by one of the regular gates, through which he is, indeed, 
immediately driven back again to the contest, amidst the 
shouts of the spectators, who thus honor his rare courage, as 
if he were sensible to their applause. 

A bull of good spirit will continue to attack the Picadors, 
until he has received ten, and sometimes fifteen blows of the 
lance, dexterously bestowed ; but, by that time, he finds the 
contest is more unequal than he at first supposed ; his spirits 
fail, and he stands at bay in the centre, perfectly secure, 
since the attack must always come from himself, as it is then 
only, he so stoops his head and closes his eyes, as to give his 
adversaries the necessary advantage in the contest. This 
part of the fight, however, is more distressing and loathsome 
than any other, from the horrid sights of cold blooded cruelty 
it necessarily offers. On this point, indeed, the bull fights 
are worse than the shows of the gladiators ; for in the Roman 
amphitheatre, courage and success saved the victim, but here, 
no courage, no coolness, no address, can save him, since it 
is the very principle of the contest, that the bulls should be 
the most bold and ferocious in the kingdom, and its very 
entertainment, that when these exasperated animals have 
defended themselves with a perfect bravery, and killed a 
large number of unresisting horses, they too should be sacri- 
ficed. A single bull has been known to kill four horses in 
ten minutes. But this is not the worst ; for such is their 
barbarous economy in the lives of these unfortunate animals, 
that horses are constantly spurred on to sustain another at- 
tack, when large portions of their flesh have been torn out ; 
while others, who have been so ripped open by the horns of 
the bull, that their viscera are seen hanging down, and lite- 
rally and visibly marking the arena with blood every step 
they advance, are yet compelled to go on, until they sink 
down in the agonies and convulsions of death. And these, 
it should be remembered, are both of them ordinary circum- 
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stances in the exhibition, and constitute no small portion of 
its excitement. 

At last, then, the wearied victim stands at bay in the centre ; 
and when it is seen that he will no longer be provoked, by 
gesture or menace, to attack the Picador, the people express 
their indignation in loud murmurs, if he has yielded too soon, 
or applaud him with shouts, that may be heard for miles, if 
he has continued the fight long and obstinately. Formerly 
there were three punishments for a bull, who showed that he 
wanted the proper ferocity so early in his trial ; to hamstring 
him, to give him over to the dogs, and to put squibs and 
crackers on his back. Tfte first, which was a kind of igno- 
minious death, is no longer used ; the second, which is ex- 
tremely cruel, especially to the clogs, is of rare occurrence ; 
but the last, whose purpose is to exasperate the animal's 
fury, is not very uncommon, though permitted only when the 
multitude will not otherwise be appeased. The cry for fire, 
or for the dogs, is one of the most appalling shouts of the 
amphitheatre, and is uttered in tones peculiarly sharp and 
savage. 

When it is certain the bull will no longer turn on the 
horsemen, a signal is given from the royal box ; the trumpets 
sound again ; aud five or six men called Banderilteros, all 
on foot, and all as fancifully and richly dressed as their 
predecessors, advance into the arena, armed only with two 
sticks about eighteen inches long, called Banderillas, or little 
flags, because they are gaudily decorated with ribbons and 
painted paper. Their extremities end in very sharp barbs, 
and every Banderillero carries one of them in each hand. 
A single individual thus armed, now goes in a provoking 
manner towards the bull, who seeing but one enemy, and 
that one so feeble, rushes furiously upon him ; but, at the 
instant he stoops his head and shuts his eyes to strike, his 
cool and dexterous adversary plunges these barbed points 
into his neck, and he inevitably shrinks from the suffering 
they produce. His rage now knows no bounds, for his agony 
has become intolerable. The blood from his wounds runs 
down his sides, the foam falls at every breath from his nos- 
trils, he utters piercing cries, tears up the sand, and attacks 
whatever he sees, from the undistinguishing fury produced 
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by the acuteness of his torments. The prodigious dexterity 
of his adversaries, however, trifles alike with his strength and 
his rage ; and every attack he makes on them, only leaves 
two more of these insupportable torments in his flesh. By 
the time, however, that six or eight have been left hanging 
by their barbs from his neck, he is no longer in a condition 
to receive any more ; and exhausted, breathless, and almost 
deprived of the power of resistance, he stands again at bay 
in the centre. 

Again the trumpets sound, and the third and last form of 
the fight is begun. The Matador (killer) comes slowly into 
the arena, dressed in a superb suit of black velvet, and hold- 
ing only a naked sword in one hand, and a small scarlet flag 
in the other. He presents himself beneath the royal box, 
and kneeling there, receives an order to finish the sufferings 
of the noble animal, whose force and courage have been of 
so little avail to defend him. When the Matador has re- 
ceived this order, he turns instantly but with great calmness 
towards the bull, who, again deceived by the apparent 
weakness of his adversary, and inexpressibly irritated by the 
scarlet color, which, to the last, retains its power to rouse his 
ferocity, collects all his strength for one desperate effort of re- 
venge ; but misled by his very instinct, his attack falls upon the 
flag, and not the Matador ; his horns pass inevitably within a 
hair's breadth of the life of his adversary, who, confident in 
bis own skill, at that very instant turns slightly on one foot, 
levels his sword at the juncture of the neck and shoulder 
blade in front, and holds it firmly till the fury of the bull has 
driven him full upon it, and left it to the hilt in his body, 
when he falls, amidst the exulting shouts of the amphitheatre; 
but almost always so slowly and so nobly, that it seems as if, 
like Pliny's Roman Gladiator, he were determined to die 
with composure and dignity. 

As soon as the bull is dead, three mules harnessed abreast, 
superbly decorated with rich caparisons, and with a flag 
mounted on the collar of each, are brought into the arena 
and a rope attached to the bull's horns, by which they drag 
him out at a full gallop, accompanied by a grand flourish of 
trumpets and another shout of the people. Regular shambles 
are very near, where the carcass is immediately cut up by 
public butchers, and the meat sold at a low rate to the infe- 
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rior classes, while, in the meantime, the great den of the 
amphitheatre is again thrown open, and another victim is 
contending vainly for life, with the same adversaries, and 
amidst the same ceremonies and horrors. 

This is the amusement of the king, the court, and a large 
portion of the people of Madrid, from tfcn o'clock till one, 
and from three till seven, during the season when it is 
possible to enjoy it in the open air. The passion, with which 
it is sought, is almost inconceivable, and would be considered 
a new phenomenon in human nature, if we had not the his- 
tories of the games of Rome and Constantinople before us. 
It begins with the earliest years of the people of Spain, and 
is as thoroughly inbred as education can make it. Children, 
not more than five or six years old, may be seen everywhere 
in the streets imitating bull fights, in the mockery which 
Gongora has described with such happy simplicity, in one of 
his most beautiful ballads. Afterwards, they are every day 
seeing the representations of them, with which the walls of 
their houses are often painted, and hearing them the subject 
of continual conversation and universal interest; so that boys, 
not fourteen years old, may be found in the amphitheatre, 
who have already acquired all the pretensions and pedantry 
of hardened amateurs. 

Nor is this love for the amusement confined to one class, 
or one division of society. Monday is a holiday in Madrid 
for all ages and ranks ; and not only for those who go to the 
amphitheatre, but for those who stay at home. The shops 
are shut ; the journeymen and apprentices claim it from 
their masters as a day of amusement ; and the mechanics 
and lower classes refuse to work at almost any price ; while, 
on the other hand, in the public offices, froir: the prime 
minister to the humblest drudge in the customs, whatever 
may be asked for, no answer will be returned, but the uni- 
versal and all prevailing apology of the bull fights. Nothing, 
indeed, can prevent the multitude from going, if they have 
the means ; not even the intense heat, which almost brings 
life itself to a pause in Madrid ; and if they cannot get seats 
on the shady side, they will sit in the sun during one of the 
burning noons of July or September, and do it so heedlessly, 
that, a few years ago, the first bull fight given after the dog 
days, sent a crowd of patients to the hospital, thirtyeight of 
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whom died almost immediately of fevers thus caught in the 
amphitheatre. 

But the moral effects of the bull fights are more fatal yet. 
The extreme interest the common people take in whatever 
relates to them rises afterwards, at every moment of excite- 
ment, to passion and guilt. Quarrels grow up about a fa- 
vourite Picador or Banderillero, that are never appeased ; the 
details of one of these shows become the occasions of family 
bitterness for life ; they are among the causes of the frequent 
assassinations in Madrid; and, in 1818, a man stabbed his 
own brother in open day, in one of the most public streets of 
the city, so that he fell instantly dead, in consequence of a 
difference that had thus arisen in the amphitheatre in the 
morning. 

These are certainly very extraordinary facts, well enough 
known in Spain, but little known anywhere else ; such as 
cannot be recollected by those strangers, who have witnessed 
them, without horror, nor be read by others without astonish- 
ment, and perhaps incredulity. It must be curious, then, to 
inquire for a moment, what there is in the bull fights, of power 
thus to excite and inflame the passions of a whole people ; 
and thus to take, for a time, from such vast multitudes, some 
of the highest and best attributes of our nature. In the first 
place, there is the animation of the crowd, divided into par- 
ties, that take sides with the bulls according to the provinces 
from which they come, as indicated by the ribbons on their 
necks ; and continually excited and exciting ; continually 
passing from one strong emotion to its opposite ; now mur- 
muring at a Picador, because his bJow was not well struck ; 
now crying out to have fire put upon the bull's back to ex- 
asperate his failing rage ; and now waving their hats, and 
handkerchiefs, and fans, and shouting bravo, till the heavens 
seem to echo it again, because, goaded to desperation, he has 
left his eighth horse dead in the arena.* Now, setting aside 
the cruelty of all this, as those who are accustomed to it 
really do, and recollecting and seeing only the immense po- 
pulation so gracefully arranged round the amphitheatre, and 
constantly bursting forth with such varied and passionate feel- 

* No bull is allowed to kill more than eight horses. When he has done 
this, he is given over to the Banderilleros and the Matador, as one not to be 
iubdued hy the garrocha. 
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ing, it is not easy to imagine a spectacle more splendid and 
magnificent. Indeed, it is certainly true, that the power of 
human sympathy will not suffer any man entirely to resist it. 
It is curious and interesting too, under a despotism like the 
Spanish, to see the people, when, from their union in a great 
mass, they for a moment feel their own strength, and from 
their excitement are disposed to use it ; when, in fact, they 
feel themselves to be what they are, and become free in con- 
sequence of it. Royalty is little respected on Mondays in 
Madrid; and, therefore, whatever the people persist in de- 
manding at the amphitheatre is granted to them, to avoid dis- 
agreeable consequences. The entire freedom the populace 
take to themselves, on these occasions, and which seems to 
constitute not a little of their excitement, is often very remark- 
able, and, under other circumstances, would be found offen- 
sive and dangerous. In one instance, when a particularly 
brave and collected bull had cleared the arena of his adver- 
saries, a number of young men, in the king's presence, shout- 
ed repeatedly, that ' he was fit to be president of the Cortes ;' 
and of another, who shrunk from the contest after receiving 
only two blows of the Picador, apparently the same persons 
kept crying out, amidst the general expressions of disappoint- 
ment and rage, that ' he ran away from danger like a king.' 
In a third instance, on the same day, a bull was very difficult 
to kill from his great coolness; so that, at last, he had two 
swords in his neck, neither of which had inflicted a mortal 
wound. A young man, in the throng, amused himself with 
clapping his hands and crying out, as if much pleased with 
his own wit, that he ' looked like a Mater dolorosa,' alluding to 
the image, so common in Catholic countries, of the Virgin with 
several swords in her bosom.* Now, under so severe a go- 
vernment of the church, as exists in Spain, and under a 
tyranny so timid and cruel, nothing could well be more ob- 
noxious, than such compliments to republicanism, such ribal- 
dry against royalty, and such blasphemy in a matter of re- 
ligion ; and if these same phrases had been shouted in the 
same manner, in any other mob, there can be little doubt, the 
imprudent individual would have been safely lodged in the 

* This fancy is founded on a whimsically literal interpretation of a text in 
the second chapter of Luke. 
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Inquisition within twentyfour hours afterwards. The bull 
fights at Madrid are, indeed, an apology and warrant for all 
sorts of licentiousness in language, just as the games were 
at Constantinople, when the factions in the circus divided the 
state ; and, what would perhaps be no less curious, the 
Spanish amphitheatre might now furnish, as the Roman once 
did, an anthology of popular wit, which would no doubt be 
vulgar enough, but would hardly fail to be very characteristic 
and amusing. 

Another source of the pleasure, and the chief source of the 
strong emotions excited at the bull fights, is, the great ap- 
parent danger overcome by still greater dexterity. There is 
some real danger. Few bull fighters, who persevere in the 
occupation, and especially very few who rise to be Matadors, 
die out of the arena ; but still many of them live to a tolera- 
ble old age. Hardly one a year is killed at Madrid, and nol 
more than two or three wounded ; but, yet, there is no ab- 
solute safety in any degree of skill, for Illo, the most accom- 
plished bull fighter Spain has produced for fifty years, pe- 
rished like the rest from a bull, that, was as cool as himself. 
But though the danger may be really small, it seems every 
moment, to one little practised in such things, imminent and 
inevitable. Thus, for instance, when the bull bursts into the 
arena, and rushes on the Picador, and horse and rider are 
alike overthrown in an instant, there seems to be no hope 
of escape, and even when the Picador has been saved by 
the delusion of the mantle, it seems only as if the victim 
were changed, but not as if the horrid sacrifice were to be 
spared. Then, again, when the Banderillero, armed only 
with the barbs, advances alone into the arena, and defies the 
bull, who instantly rushes upon him in full career, so near 
do his horns necessarily come, before be feels the points that 
turn him aside, that it often seems as if they had actually en- 
tered the bosom of his adversary. And, finally, when the 
Matador comes out with a single naked sword for his only 
defence, he seems to offer himself up to the ungoverned fero- 
city of his exasperated foe, who yet in an instant falls dead 
at his feet. Now in all these cases, there is such an obvious 
disproportion between the force of the bull and that of his 
adversaries ; there is such a striking victory, obtained by dex- 
terity and self possession, over mere physical strength, that. 
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though one unaccustomed to such exhibitions might turn pale 
with horror, as Hobhouse says Lord Byron did, or faint as 
many others have done, yet to a regular frequenter of the 
amphitheatre, who fears no danger, and is hardened to the 
cruelty, it is a scene of unbroken delight and exultation. 

But, after all, we must come to the natural question, what 
are these pleasures compared with their consequences ? 
What is the imposing grandeur of such a vast and excited 
crowd ; the splendor of such picturesque ceremonies ; these 
bold and striking outbreaks of the popular character ; and 
this astonishing exhibition of the triumph of human dexterity 
over brute force and instinct, compared with the wanton and 
useless slaughter of so many noble and generous animals; 
the scenes of loathsome cruelty, which the arena every mo- 
ment offers ; the violent passions it excites ; the guilty hard- 
ness it carries into the heart and character ; and the porten- 
tous education it contributes to give to the rising generation, 
and the rude populace of a great capital like Madrid ? 
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